JAMES  W.  BOLLINGER 


jrYmong  the  thousands  of  publi- 
cations portraying  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  attributes  of  his  life 
that  have  caused  the  people  of  the 
world  to  admire  and  respect  him 
none  seems  to  have  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  his  logical  mind. 

His  career  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  poli- 
tician, as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Union  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  as  a  military 
strategist  and  even  his  disputed 
religious  sentiments  have  been  re- 
peatedly analysed  yet  all  of  them 
take  their  strength  from  his  power 
as  a  logician. 

This  book  by  Judge  Bollinger 
is  a  pioneering  journey  into  that 
foundation  field.  When  its  far- 
reaching  avenues  of  human  un- 
derstanding and  influences  are 
understood  we  will  be  able  to 
make  a  more  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  his  enduring  greatness. 
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Introduction 


Daniel  Webster,  with  his  massive  frame  and  voice 
of  thunder;  Henry  Clay,  graceful  of  figure,  melodic  of 
accent;  Patrick  Henry,  pale,  statuesque,  with  his  tor- 
rential eloquence,  were  finished  craftsmen  in  the  art  of 
popular  appeal.  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  none  of  the 
physical  or  vocal  attributes  which  nature  so  generously 
bestowed  upon  these  three  great  orators,  excelled  them 
all  in  the  realm  of  persuasive  speech. 

Since  that  murky  morning  in  the  little  back  room 
of  the  Peterson  house  at  Washington,  when  Rev.  Dr. 
Gurley  bowed  his  head  upon  a  bloodstained  coverlet 
and  prayed  fervently,  historians,  poets,  philosophers 
and  others  have  pondered  the  mystery  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mastery  of  men.  Speculation  and  pronounce- 
ment as  to  the  source  of  his  power,  running  through 
barrels  of  ink,  include  direct  partnership  with  deity, 
barometric  vagaries,  spots  on  the  sun  and  "Pinkie," 
the  little  squaw  spirit  messenger! 

In  the  following  pages,  Judge  James  W.  Bollinger 
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presents  the  thesis  that  it  was  logic — the  gentle  lan- 
guage of  reason — spoken  on  wind-swept  prairies,  in 
candle-lighted  village  halls,  at  sophisticated  Cooper 
Institute,  beside  unsodded,  battlefield  graves,  in  the 
great  Inaugurals,  that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  what 
he  was.  After  reading  this  delightful  little  brochure,  it 
looks  like  Bollinger,  distinguished  lawyer  that  he  is, 
has  won  another  case. 

When  it  is  pointed  out  that  Lincoln  could  "rake  a 
sophism  out  of  its  hole  better  than  all  the  trained 
logicians  of  all  schools,' '  we  remember  that  at  Ottawa 
he  described  an  effort  of  Douglas  to  argue  him  into  a 
false  position  as  "a  specious  and  fantastic  arrangement 
of  words  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut 
to  be  a  chestnut  horse.' '  When  the  Judge  tells  us  that 
Lincoln  knew  "the  value  of  a  fact"  and  that  his  logic 
was  "terse  and  pithy,"  we  recall  Lawyer  Lincoln's 
admonition  to  a  colleague  of  the  Circuit:  "Never  plead 
what  you  need  not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove 
what  you  cannot." 

Bollinger  says  that  Lincoln  was  a  "lifter."  The 
word  seems  aptly  chosen,  both  from  literal  and  figure- 
ative  viewpoints.  He  lifted  himself  from  the  illiteracy 
of  an  Indiana  wilderness.  He  floated  Offutt's  flatboat 
over  the  mill  dam  at  New  Salem.  He  bore  a  galling 
burden  of  state  across  perilous  waters  of  disunion  and 
civil  war.  He  raised  a  race  from  bondage. 

Judge  Bollinger  is  indeed  well  equipped  to  write 
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upon  any  phase  of  the  Lincoln  theme  and  he  is  espec- 
ially qualified  to  analyze  the  Emancipator's  intellec- 
tual processes  and  appraise  his  powers  of  reasoning. 
Not  only  is  he  one  of  the  outstanding  Lincoln  authori- 
ties in  the  whole  country,  with  a  collection  of  Lincoln- 
iana  among  the  largest  now  in  private  hands,  he  has 
also  practiced  law  for  many  years  and  served  on  the 
bench  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  public. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  Judge 
— wise  in  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  through 
decades  of  experience  at  the  bar — sitting  in  his  Lincoln 
Room  at  Davenport,  midst  pictures,  rare  biographies, 
manuscripts,  various  editions  of  the  "Political  De- 
bates" and  other  precious  memorabilia,  searching 
diligently,  meditating  deeply  every  aspect  of  his  sub- 
ject long  before  he  ever  put  pen  to  paper. 

The  author's  reference  to  Lincoln's  "terse  and 
pithy"  utterance  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  unwitting 
description  of  his  own  style — sage  and  piquant  obser- 
vation, swift,  flashing  retort,  stretches  of  staccato 
sentence.  In  other  words,  the  present  volume  is  not 
only  authentic  Lincolniana,  it  is  also  picturesque 
Bollingeriana  of  high  quality  and  that  alone,  to  the 
Judge's  vast  circle  of  friends,  is  a  most  important  fact. 

William  H.  Townsend 
28  Mentelle  Park 

Lexington,  Kentucky 


LINCOLN 
"There  is  no  name  in  all  our  country's  story 

So  loved  as  his  today; 
No  name  that  so  unites  the  things  of  glory 
With  life's  plain  common  way." 

— Robert  Whitaker 


Lincoln 

STATESMAN  AND   LOGICIAN 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  statesman.  He  was  beloved 
and  famed  for  other  reasons,  but  foremost  of  all  be- 
cause he  was  a  statesman,  in  the  truest  sense  of  that 
noble  word. 

Like  many  other  men  who  were  great,  even  like 
some  who  were  sainted,  he  was  slain  for  his  virtues. 
Murdered.  On  Good  Friday.  Early  next  morning,  upon 
his  last  breath  and  pulse-beat,  Stanton  said:  "Now  he 
belongs  to  the  ages!" 

As  he  lay  in  state  in  Washington,  Stanton  also 
said:  "There  lies  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men 
that  ever  lived." 

These  are  significant  words,  remembered  with  the 
approval  of  generations,  till  Lincoln  is  acclaimed  as 
our  foremost  statesman.  Approved,  while  the  star  of 
Lincoln  grows  brighter  and  brighter,  as  ages  pass. 
Till  now  its  lustre  is  a  beacon  fit  for  every  people  on 
this  globe. 
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When  Lincoln  was  laid  away  in  his  tomb  at  Spring- 
field, we  are  told  some  one  said:  "There  lies  the 
master  politician  of  our  country." 

The  two  utterances  in  Washington  and  the  one  at 
Springfield  were  made  with  intent  of  great  praise.  The 
two  imply  statesmanship  of  highest  merit,  and  the 
one  bluntly  makes  a  eulogy  out  of  the  words  "master 
politician."  Lincoln's  record  sustains  both  thoughts, 
even  though  something  ignoble  may  come  to  mind 
with  the  term  ' 'politician,' '  for  it  has  a  street  meaning 
of  low  order.  Lincoln,  however,  was  never  guilty  of 
any  such  artifice.  True,  he  was  a  politician.  Yet  his 
whole  life's  effort  was  for  betterment  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  far  more  than  a  politician.  He  was  a  champion 
of  liberty.  A  country's  savior. 

It  cannot  be  very  wrong  to  say  the  office  is  the  aim 
and  effort  of  the  politician,  while  the  people's  good  is 
the  aim  and  effort  of  the  statesman. 

In  his  day  the  national  drama  became  tragedy. 
Lincoln  the  statesman  was  the  hero.  There  were  three 
major  preceding  scenes.  They  mark  the  stages  of 
American  glory  and  make  the  heart  leap.  Make  the 
background  whence  came  Lincoln  the  statesman. 
Three  documents,  each  beloved  of  Lincoln,  for  which 
the  world  and  every  lover  of  liberty  will  ever  be  in- 
debted to  our  fathers. 
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THE  MAYFLOWER 


The  Compact  of  the  Mayflower  is  the  prologue.  There 
began  American  statesmanship.  In  spite  of  all  the  later 
tyrannies  of  New  England,  her  intolerance,  her  cruel- 
ties to  Quakers,  her  witcheries,  and  her  exile  of  dis- 
senters, it  is  still  true,  that  the  hope  of  freedom  saw 
the  first  light  of  day  in  the  cabin  of  that  staunch  old 
wooden  ship.  Mark  the  words:  "Combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  Civill  body  Politik."  "To  enacte 
constitute  and  frame  just  &>  equall  lawes  ordin- 
ances acts  constitutions  S9  offices  *  *  *  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  and  convenient  for  the 
generall  good." 

So  wrought  the  one  hundred  and  two  seekers  of 
liberty  before  they  set  foot  on  the  bleak  shore  where 
only  a  rock  did  greet  them.  John  and  Miles  and 
Priscilla  and  the  rest. 

How  simple  the  words  "just  8b  equall  lawes  !"  And 
"the  generall  good!"  How  completely  they  express 
and  compass  the  essence  of  free  government!  Two  and 
a  half  centuries  later,  meaning  exactly  what  the  Pil- 
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grim  Fathers  meant,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bixby,  Lincoln  spoke  of  "the  altar  of  freedom." 

It  happened  that  liberty  did  not  abide  in  New 
England.  Clouds  gathered.  The  government  of  King 
George  held  sway.  One  night  the  tea  party  in  Boston 
Harbor  announced  his  doom  in  America.  And  ere  long 
the  "embattled"  farmers  "fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world."  Its  echo  scarcely  died  before  there  came 
forth  the  second  great  document,  the  second  great 
stride  toward  self-government.  And  the  next  scene  of 
the  drama  was  displayed.  In  it  Lincoln  gloried  at  Get- 
tysburg "four  score  and  seven  years"  later. 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


The  "Unanimous  Declaration"  was  signed.  It  made 
1776  our  nation's  natal  year.  Beginning  "When  in  the 
course  of  human  events"  it  is  an  indictment  of 
tyranny,  an  indictment,  bold,  perpetual,  true  and 
undemurrable.  In  support  of  it  and  by  it  "Our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor"  are  forever 
pledged.  "All  men  are  created  equal,"  "Unalien- 
able rights"  and  "The  consent  of  the  governed," 
are  words  to  which  Lincoln  in  his  time  consecrated  his 
life,  and  were  the  essence  of  every  point  he  ever  argued 
in  debate,  and  of  every  speech  he  ever  spoke. 

Those  words  burst,  and  blazoned  forth  out  of  the 
darkness  of  days  dark  as  nights,  as  if  to  become  a 
Bethlehem  of  civil  government  for  all  mankind,  for 
Magi  and  for  statesmen  to  gaze  upon.  Those  words 
were  the  inspiration  of  Lincoln  the  statesman;  even 
more,  they  were  his  career.  He  himself  said:  "I  have 
never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
from  *  *  *  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  To  him 
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that  instrument  was  without  a  flaw.  In  his  hand  it 
became  an  instrument  to  set  the  slaves  free. 

The  drama  moves  on.  Soon  our  land  is  free  and  at 
peace. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  1787 


The  curtain  rises  again.  The  Great  Convention  is  in 
session.  The  founding  fathers  are  gathered.  As  grand  a 
body  of  statesmen  as  ever  met.  Washington  presides. 
Madison  is  there  leading  many  of  the  discussions. 
Weeks  passed. 

Came  the  Constitution.  We  boast  it  to  be  a  vast 
achievement  in  human  government.  "We  the  people!" 

It  fused  the  states  into  "a  more  perfect  union,"  a 
nation,  to  enjoy  "the  blessings  of  liberty." 

Their  task  was  to  devise  a  government  shorn  of 
despotism.  In  devising  their  plan,  with  its  checks  on 
power  and  its  compromises  on  disputes,  they  attained 
the  nearest  to  fulfillment  and  achievement  of  the  aims 
of  self-government  that  man  had  ever  done. 

And  this  day,  we  ask:  Where  is  there  a  government 
that  towers  above  ours,  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  said, 
for  "just  &  equall  lawes"?  Madison  and  his  co-workers 
builded  better  than  they  knew. 

It  early  became  an  ecstasy  of  Lincoln  that  the 
thirteen  colonies  had  won  for  themselves  their  war; 
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won  their  independence;  defied  prior  civil  heresies  of 
the  olden  world.  And  then  in  triumphant  convention 
assembled,  they  begat  that  child  of  liberty,  "we  the 
people."  A  new  ship  of  state  was  launched.  It  and  its 
affairs,  and  its  course  under  the  flag  and  the  Consti- 
tution, its  hopes,  its  welfare  and  its  perils,  became  and 
are  the  sole  concern  of  major  statesmanship.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  helm  was  in  Lincoln's  own  hands, 
during  the  storm  and  fury  of  terrific  war.  Hark!  When 
the  sky  was  blackest  and  all  was  at  stake,  Lincoln  de- 
clared: "We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth!" 

Note  the  words.  Did  lovelier,  truer,  nobler  diction 
ever  flow  from  statesman's  tongue  or  pen?  Hark!  Can 
words  penetrate  deeper  into  the  soul  of  America  than 
they  do?  Said  to  us  eighty  years  ago!  Yet  they  almost 
page  us,  almost  page  by  name  every  American  alive  in 
this  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

And  oh!  How  loud  the  call  since  the  morning  of 
Pearl  Harbor! 

Lincoln  lives. 
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THE  WOODS 


Speaking  of  diction,  the  dictionary  gives  us  the 
three  syllable  word  "septennate,"  meaning  a  period  of 
seven  years.  Lincoln  lived  eight  septennates.  Four 
were  spent  in  the  woods  and  four  in  the  city.  One  in 
the  far  woods  of  Kentucky,  two  in  the  nearer  woods  of 
Indiana,  then  the  fourth  in  the  nearby  woods  of  Illi- 
nois, down  on  the  Sangamon  at  New  Salem.  Twenty- 
eight  years  in  the  woods!  One-half  of  his  lifetime  spent 
there  in  preparation  for  the  other  half! 

Reflect  a  little,  and  it  may  come  to  us  that  the 
woods  are  the  choicest  spots  on  the  footstool.  Many 
another  noble  soul,  many  a  goodness,  has  come  out  of 
the  woods.  The  grassy  woods!  Out  in  our  mountains, 
they  call  them  "parks. "  In  Canada,  where  the  woods 
are  weedless,  where  are  the  nicest  woods  I  know, — 
they  call  them  "the  bush."  Whatever  the  name,  the 
woods  have  luxuries  unknown  to  the  city,  a  wealth  of 
freedom  and  air  and  room  and  grassy  shade;  joyful 
comfort  is  there;  violets  and  ferns,  omens  of  happy 
days,  hiding  there;  the  cool  bubbling  spring,  nature's 
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delicious  gift,  trickling  on  with  its  music  into  the  flow- 
ing brook  beyond ;  man's  food  a  plenty;  his  fuel  for  the 
taking;  birds  and  bees  and  bear  and  deer  over  yonder 
and  not  far  away;  nearly  every  need  of  man  in  the  raw, 
pure  and  simple  and  clean,  and  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd,,,  with  no  urban  sins,  slums,  empty  lures,  to 
detract  or  distract.  Maybe  it's  the  best  place  to  be 
born  and  raised.  Surely  Lincoln  had  its  advantages. 
For  him  life  there  made  for  strength  of  muscle  and  of 
mind,  yes  for  strength  of  character  too.  Say  what  we 
will,  the  woods  gave  us  Lincoln  and  gave  him  his 
equipment.  From  the  woods,  the  rugged  woods,  came 
his  love  of  liberty. 

In  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  the  lad  Lincoln  worked 
on  the  three  R's.  And  finished  them  in  the  woods  of 
Indiana.  After  that,  in  all  his  days  there  were  no 
schools  either  to  aid  or  speed  him. 

In  Indiana,  he  lost  his  "angel  mother;"  soon  won 
an  angel  step-mother;  there  he  was  hired  hand,  farm 
hand,  boat  hand;  had  a  trip  by  water  to  New  Orleans; 
then  a  woodsman  and  rail-splitter;  he  read  what  books 
he  could,  one  the  Bible,  another  a  law  book;  then  he 
left  Indiana  and  its  years  hard  and  lean;  left  the  woods 
of  that  state,  driving  an  ox  team  yoked  to  a  covered 
wagon,  and  selling  notions  en  route  to  Illinois. 

Now  he  is  of  age,  and  his  earnings  are  his  own.  Be- 
came a  boat-maker  and  again  a  boatman,  and  again 
going  to  New  Orleans,  he  again  saw  slavery  first  hand; 
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returning,  he  was  soon  a  store  clerk  in  the  woods  of 
New  Salem;  also  the  village  athlete;  rural  post 
master;  a  merchant  on  his  own;  walked  far  to  repay 
an  old  lady  6-1/4  cents — an  error  made  in  change;  had 
the  exact  dollar  and  penny  due  Uncle  Sam  wrapped  up 
in  his  trunk  waiting  for  the  post  office  inspector  to 
come;  won  the  title  Honest  Abe  which  will  cling  as 
long  as  his  name  is  known;  learned  surveying;  found  a 
Kirkman's  Grammar  and  studied  it;  read  more  books; 
one  a  law  book;  a  Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  war; 
elected  to  the  legislature  on  his  second  try;  borrowed 
more  law  books;  and  was  admitted  to  practice  law. 

His  fourth  septennate  is  over;  he  leaves  the  woods 
of  New  Salem, — truly  his  Alma  Mater,  whose  campus 
was  sixty-two  acres  of  wooded  hills  and  hollows 
studded  with  twenty  odd  huts  of  rude  logs.  They  were 
the  halls  of  learning  where  Lincoln  worked  his  way 
through.  Board  was  a  dollar  a  week.  Split  rails  paid  for 
his  clothing.  Some  say  he  went  on  foot  to  Springfield. 
However  that  may  be,  we  now  know  this  alumnus 
went  forth  equipped  to  be  a  statesman.  Equipped  to 
lead  the  forces  that  were  to  render  a  greater  service 
than  had  ever  been  rendered  to  his  native  land.  Yes, 
home-spun  and  self-taught,  from  the  woods  he  went 
equipped,  brawn  and  brain,  a  mighty  gladiator  into 
the  fiercest  arena  our  history  knows. 

On  his  way  to  Springfield,  this  product  of  the 
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woods  did  not  know  he  was  on  his  way  to  become  and 
be  a  statesman. 

But  he  did  know  he  was  not  content,  and  he  knew 
he  had  yearnings.  We  know  they  were  at  least  three. 

He  yearned  for  knowledge.  Always  did.  All  his  life. 

He  yearned  for  betterment  of  himself.  We  call  it 
ambition. 

He  yearned  for  the  betterment  of  his  country.  And 
this  was  embryo  statesmanship. 

These  three  yearnings  took  him  all  the  way  from 
Salem  through  Springfield  to  Cooper-Union  on  to 
Washington. 
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PROTEST  OF  LINCOLN  AND  STONE 


A  prelude  of  Lincoln's  record  as  a  statesman  is  the 
protest  which  he  and  a  colleague,  named  Dan  Stone, 
added  to  the  legislature's  records  of  1837.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting incident,  though  almost  passed  from  memory 
now.  Lincoln  and  Stone  were  members  from  Sangamon 
County,  and  were  two  of  the  famous  "Long  Nine"  of 
that  legislature. 

Excitement  was  rising  on  the  issue  of  slavery  and 
abolition.  Pro-slavery  sentiment  then  prevailed  in 
Illinois,  with  some  spots  almost  unanimously  so.  Abo- 
lition had  long  been  active.  Sometimes  its  propaganda 
was  bitter.  And  bitterness  was  on  both  sides.  In  the 
town  of  Alton,  Elijah  Lovejoy's  office  and  printing 
press  were  four  times  mobbed  and  wrecked,  and  he 
finally  murdered.  All  done  by  pro-slavery  riotous 
rabble. 

After  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  endors- 
ing slavery,  and  condemning  abolition,  it  carried,  with 
instructions  to  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  send  copies 
to  officials  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Southern 

states. 
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Of  course  Lincoln  opposed  the  resolution,  and  not 
content  with  merely  voting  against  it,  and  undaunted 
that  it  expressed  the  majority  sentiment  of  his  state, 
Lincoln  and  Stone  signed  and  offered  a  formal  written 
protest,  declaring:  "That  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy,  but 
the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  increase  than  abate  the  evils." 

That  protest  was  a  declaration  of  independence  of 
those  two  minority  members.  It  was  bold  and  true 
and  had  depth  of  meaning. 

Slavery  is  unjust.  As  Lincoln  later  said,  if  slavery 
is  not  wrong  nothing  is  wrong.  Whoever  deems  slavery 
wrong  may  be  at  heart  a  silent  abolitionist.  Lincoln 
and  Stone  did  not  complain  of  silence,  for  slavery 
existed  under  the  Constitution's  protection.  It  then 
was  useless  to  hope  for  or  to  urge  a  Constitutional 
amendment.  Therefore,  it  was  the  propaganda  of  abo- 
lition, the  "promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines,,,  as 
Lincoln  and  Stone  termed  it,  that  merely  breached 
the  peace,  made  the  situation  worse  and  did  not  abate 
the  evils!  All  literally  true  and  sound  logically.  And 
how  introductory  that  protest  was  to  Lincoln,  the 
statesman  to  be! 

As  Lincoln  opposed  slavery,  he  was  hated  by  the 
slaveholders,  and  called  "an  abolitionist.' ' 

As  Lincoln  opposed  abolition  propaganda,  he  was 
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hated  by  the  abolitionists  and  the  radicals  because  he 
was  not  one  of  them. 

The  two  hatreds  formed  the  gauntlet  he  ran. 

Between  the  two  hatreds  Lincoln  led  the  way,  and 
bided  his  time  till  the  Constitution  became  amendable. 

From  the  day  of  the  protest,  Lincoln  never  varied 
from  its  position.  In  every  campaign  it  was  the  main 
plank  in  his  platform. 

"Injustice  and  bad  policy  !"  How  mild  the  words, 
but  how  true! 

After  the  protest  we  find  him  spending  the  rest  of 
his  days  showing  and  convincing  the  American  people 
that  he  was  right. 

That  protest  was  like  a  little  acorn  in  1837,  but 
from  it  a  mighty  oak  with  great  branches  grew. 

It  was  like  a  mathematical  theorem  soon  to  be 
proven  sound  by  mathematical  logic. 
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LINCOLN  THE  LOGICIAN 


The  student  of  Lincoln  marvels  at  his  use  of,  and  at 
the  power  of,  his  logic. 

Somewhere  there  is  on  a  printed  page:  "The  rarest 
thing  in  this  world  is  a  logician — that  is  a  man 
who  knows  the  value  of  a  fact." 

This  short  sentence  is  very  attractive.  For  we 
know  logic  to  be  an  everyday  tool  of  the  human  mind; 
every  one  uses  it;  and  we  know  that  some  surpass  in 
its  use,  and  many  fail,  and  superficial  persons  never 
become  logicians.  Witness  the  man  who  stirs  the  fire 
from  the  top.  The  expert  as  above  quoted  is  he  who 
knows  the  true  value  of  his  facts,  as  if  a  fact  had  an 
equivalent  in  silver  or  gold.  Everybody  needs  logic. 
But  who  indeed  has  greater  need  for  it  than  the  states- 
man? 

Lincoln  was  a  rare  logician. 

As  he  used  his  keen  axe  to  split  rails,  just  so  he 
used  his  keen  logic  to  split  the  knot  in  every  problem 
he  met.  The  closer  we  read  the  record,  the  clearer  it 
appears  that  his  skill  in  the  valuation  of  facts,  marks 
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him,  made  him,  advanced  him,  gave  him  a  mighty 
power,  and  lifted  him  to  the  eminence  he  attained  in 
statesmanship.  His  logic  was  a  talent  he  never  laid 
aside.  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Meade  and 
the  boys  in  blue,  under  his  leadership,  won  on  the 
fields  of  battle,  but  Lincoln's  own  victories,  won  by 
himself  alone,  were  won  on  fields  of  thought,  where  his 
mental  acumen  weighed  and  valued  every  fact  of  his 
country's  condition  and  of  the  needs  of  his  people. 

Lincoln  made  speeches.  Most  biographers  say  his 
speeches  made  Lincoln.  As  we  grant  their  conclusion, 
let  us  make  bold  to  add  that  it  was  his  logic  that  made 
his  speeches.  Yes,  that  made  Lincoln.  And  that  is  our 
thesis. 

Of  course,  the  panorama  that  is  Lincoln  the  states- 
man, the  parade  of  events  beginning  at  the  bed  of 
husks  in  the  Kentucky  cabin  and  ending  eight  septen- 
nates  later  in  the  bed  room  in  the  Peterson  house  in 
Washington,  makes  a  serial  story  of  many  phases,  and 
feats  and  features,  of  a  remarkable  life.  It  includes  a 
lowly  birth  from  the  womb  of  that  beloved  mother  on 
that  wintry  day  in  that  pitiable  log  cabin  near 
Hodgenville;  the  poverty  and  struggles  of  those  early 
days;  then  the  grown-up  man  of  noble  traits  of  kind- 
ness, humility,  honesty  and  cleanness  of  soul;  sorrows 
came  and  spread  through  the  years,  though  often 
hidden  by  his  efforts  to  sweeten  troubles  with  attempt 
at  joy  and  laughter  from  his  mirth-provoking  yarns; 
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gentleness  was  ever  there — how  sweet  it  was  in  the 
poor  lad  sobbing  that  his  mother  have  a  decent  burial; 
and  how  marvelous  his  gentleness  when  in  power,  ever 
gentle,  even  to  the  animal  on  the  wayside  struggling 
to  save  its  life  in  the  wallow;  how  gentle  when  a  sur- 
veyor, gentle  to  the  widow  in  Petersburg  whose  home 
he  saved  by  bending  a  trifle  the  street  line;  gentle  to 
the  sentinel,  that  beloved  Vermont  boy,  guilty  only  of 
being  weary  worn  and  asleep;  gentle  above  all  to  the 
wives  and  mothers  whose  appeals  he  answered  their 
way,  though  they  had  no  votes  then;  how  gentle  on 
the  eve  of  victory  "with  charity  for  all;"  and  oh,  how 
gentle  as  a  conqueror,  four  days  before  his  death,  he 
bade  the  band  play  "Dixie."  Gentleness  is  the  noblest 
grace  of  a  man  of  power.  Truly  the  lyric  of  Lincoln's 
gentleness,  man  and  boy,  woodsman  and  statesman,  is 
worthy  a  place  in  our  nation's  folk  lore. 

And  at  last  all  is  climaxed  by  as  cruel  a  death  as 
ever  shocked  mankind.  In  the  words  of  a  great  orator, 
"he  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our  world,"  and  in  the 
words  of  a  great  poet,  he  "left  a  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky." 

Indeed,  the  above  and  many  another  entry  of  the 
record  form  the  background  of  scene  after  scene  in  the 
Lincoln  story. 

But  we  repeat,  the  plainest  feature  of  the  whole 
composite,  was  the  keenness  of  the  brain  and  mind  of 
Lincoln,  his  power  of  reason,  his  wisdom,  his  search  for 
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the  seeds  of  things,  his  manner  of  looking  not  at,  but 
into,  every  fact  he  was  to  value;  "his  cautious  sure- 
ness,"  Paul  M.  Angle  calls  it;  in  short,  it  was  his 
simple  logic,  or  better  stated,  his  logic  and  its  simpli- 
city; the  logic  that  he  shared  with  all,  till  it  became 
and  is  our  country's  heritage;  the  logic  that  really  set 
Lincoln  apart  and  above  others  in  American  history, 
and  still  centers  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  while 
authors  and  students  marvel  how  his  own  efforts  took 
him  from  the  woods  and  bore  him  on  the  wings  of  his 
country's  approval  to  pinnacle  heights. 

Logic  will  make  any  man.  Let  it  be  a  minus  in  his 
make-up,  and  he  is  a  minus  man.  Let  it  be  ever  pres- 
ent, the  better  his  logic,  the  better  a  man  is  he. 
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LINCOLN  AND   EUCLID 


Lincoln  never  talked  much  about  logic.  But  he  did 
something  about  it.  In  fact,  he  took  a  post-graduate 
self -instructed  course  in  logic.  At  least  that  is  the  way 
we  value  one  fact  in  his  life.  "He  studied  and  nearly 
mastered  the  six  books  of  Euclid  since  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.99 

Here  is  a  statement,  verbatim  from  Lincoln  about 
Lincoln.  How  shall  we  value  it? 

Lincoln  had  finished  four  terms  in  the  legislature 
and  one  term  in  Congress.  He  was  forty  years  old.  He 
was  busy  at  his  practice  of  law.  Years  before  he  had 
quit  surveying.  The  question  forces  itself  upon  us, 
what  need  had  Lincoln  then  for  Euclid  or  high  mathe- 
matics? 

Euclid  was  a  Greek.  He  is  the  reputed  father  of 
geometry,  the  science  of  the  ruler  and  the  compass  and 
the  caliper.  His  six  books  were  over  twenty  centuries 
old.  In  two  ways  other  than  age  they  are  like  the 
temples  of  Greece — they  are  imposing,  and  modern 
attempts  have  failed  to  improve  them. 
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Here's  one  of  the  easiest  of  Euclid's  theorems:  "7/ 
m,  n  are  two  integers  without  a  common  factor, 
hn  is  divisible  by  m  when  and  only  when  h  is  di- 
visible by  m." 

Think  of  that! 

And  the  question  comes  back:  Why  did  Lincoln 
bother  with  those  six  books! 

Some  studies  are  merciless  to  the  student.  As  if 
mental  toil  with  mental  picks  and  shovels  were  not 
enough,  it  sometimes  seems  to  take  mental  dynamite 
to  get  out  the  ore.  For  instance,  there  is  the  gender  in 
German,  the  bridge  in  Caesar,  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  the  verb  in  Greek,  a  serum  for  cancer,  parts  of 
the  Iliad,  some  of  Aeschylus,  most  of  the  law  of  ancient 
feudal  estates — oh,  what  merciless  misery  such  as 
these  have  been  to  many  a  weary  burner  of  the  mid- 
night lamp,  and  yet  rumor  and  suspicion  tell  us  that 
they  are  toys  and  playthings  compared  to  Euclid's 
fifth  book  entitled  "Proportions  and  Proportionality." 
What  a  forbidding  thing  is  that  very  title!  And  what 
use  did  Lincoln  have  for  it  or  any  other  of  the  books 
of  Euclid? 

Well,  one  answer  good  or  bad  is  ready.  To-wit. 
Lincoln  always  had  a  longing  to  learn,  to  gather  in 
more  knowledge.  In  his  profession  he  learned  how  im- 
portant were  reason  and  proof,  how  at  every  turn  in 
pleading,  in  practice,  in  office  or  trial  work,  logic  must 
be  there.  And  yet  in  preparing  for  the  law  he  had 
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studied  no  logic.  And  so  he  went  to  Euclid,  he  said  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  "demonstrate."  As  he 
well  knew  two  plus  two  are  four  in  arithmetic,  he 
yearned  to  know  more.  He  knew  "mathematical  cer- 
tainty" was  the  acme  of  logic  and  demonstration.  And 
so  he  sought  mountain  tops  of  mathematics  to  learn 
more  of  analysis  and  synthesis  and  reasoning  and 
logical  demonstration,  for  all  which  he  deemed  Euclid 
to  be  only  another  name. 

Thus  his  laborious  study  of  Euclid  to  improve  his 
power  to  seek  truth,  and  to  refute  and  to  destroy 
fallacy.  And  hence  the  success  in  that  art  which  is 
shown  in  all  his  public  life. 

His  secretary,  Hay,  once  said  of  him:  "He  can  rake 
a  sophism  out  of  its  hole  better  than  all  the  trained 
logicians  of  all  schools." 
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HIS  SPEECHES 


How  Lincoln  was  too  tall,  and  too  homely,  too  ill-clad 
and  too  awkward,  and  how  his  voice  was  too  shrill, 
has  all  been  told  us,  too,  too  often.  For  it  is  too  anoma- 
lous, and  not  too  true. 

Though  Lincoln  may  have  lacked  in  some  degree 
some  personal  graces  which  other  speakers  had,  let 
him  who  carps  at  that,  search  our  history  for  a  more 
effective  series  of  speeches  than  those  of  Lincoln.  The 
task  will  be  a  long  one. 

By  his  speeches  Lincoln  pleased  and  taught  and 
convinced.  Particularly  convinced!  Because  he  became 
the  greatest  convincer  of  his  day,  it  made  him  first  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  his  state,  and  then  came  to  him 
the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the  nation. 

Let  us  say  that  America  too  has  folk  lore.  And  in 
it  we  are  told  that  once  upon  a  time  a  tall  shrill-voiced 
homely  man  from  out  the  woods  made  a  two-minute 
speech  in  a  cemetery  where  thousands  lay  buried, 
fallen  in  battle  for  their  country. 

Bronze  tablets  now  display  that  speech  in  public 
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places.  Our  school  children  commit  it  to  memory.  We 
hold  it  unique  and  peerless,  a  brilliant  gem  of  patriotic 
inspiration,  unequaled  on  the  shelves  of  history. 

Does  not  our  folk  lore  seem  to  ask  us,  could  any 
better  appearing,  better  dressed,  better  voiced,  better 
educated  speaker  have  made  a  better  speech?  Could 
the  best  educated  orator  in  the  world  have  done  so? 

Indeed  we  are  tempted  to  seek  an  expert  in  logic 
to  learn  whether  the  eloquence  of  the  Gettysburg 
speech  itself  is  not  the  fruit  of  logic.  Did  not  Lincoln 
correctly  and  beautifully  value  every  word  in  that 
speech?  If  logic  be  the  correct  valuing  of  facts,  by  the 
same  token  may  not  eloquence  be  the  correct  valuing 
of  words? 

Will  the  Gettysburg  speech  ever  be  surpassed? 

Will  it  ever  be  forgotten? 

Is  it  not  eternal  as  the  government  which  "shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth  ?" 
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THE  LOST  SPEECH 


His  speeches  usually  were  not  of  the  inflammatory  im- 
passioned sort.  A  famous  exception  proves  the  rule. 
It  happened  in  Bloomington,  in  1856. 

The  Republican  party  was  in  the  making,  being 
formed  chiefly  out  of  dissatisfied  Whigs,  dissatisfied 
Democrats,  dissatisfied  abolitionists,  and  other  dis- 
satisfied sorts  the  country  over. 

The  Nebraska  bill  had  put  Illinois  to  white  heat; 
the  outrages  in  bleeding  Kansas  added  fuel;  one  week 
before  to  the  very  day,  Brooks'  assault  on  Sumner 
fanned  the  fury;  treason  was  beginning  activities  in 
Washington  where  a  president  neither  too  strong  nor 
too  dependable  sat  in  the  White  House  as  secession 
was  growing  bolder. 

Delegates  from  the  discordant  elements  met  in  the 
new  party's  first  state  convention  in  Illinois  on  May 
29th.  Keynoters  were  heard  but  seemed  to  arouse  scant 
enthusiasm.  The  situation  was  apparently  ominous 
and  disappointing.  During  a  slight  lull  a  voice  cried 
"Lincoln!"  Soon  many,  then  all  joined  in  the  call. 
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From  a  back  seat  Lincoln  came  forward.  Some- 
thing unusual  seemed  in  the  air.  Possibly  Lincoln  was 
nettled  or  disappointed  at  the  meeting  thus  far.  Pos- 
sibly he  foresaw  his  opportunity.  The  country  lawyer 
was  now  before  his  greatest  jury. 

He  delivered  a  most  stirring  appeal  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  Illinois.  What  his  spoken  words  were,  no  one 
knows.  They  were  eloquent,  emotional,  convincing, 
compelling.  They  were  electrifying;  they  were  logic  on 
fire.  And  the  listeners  approved,  became  inflamed  and 
truly  lost  their  hearts  and  heads.  The  speech  seemed 
to  fuse  and  amalgamate  all  differences  into  one  com- 
mon purpose.  For  we  are  told  those  delegates  turned 
that  convention  into  "a  cheering,  shouting  pandemon- 
ium of  human  approval." 

And  remarkable  as  it  seems,  the  ones  to  become  the 
most  non  compos  of  all  were  the  newspaper  reporters. 
The  local  press  was  ably  represented.  Even  the  great 
Medill  of  Chicago  was  there.  Also  a  reporter  from  a 
St.  Louis  paper.  And  every  reporter  failed  to  make 
even  a  pretense  of  a  report  of  the  speech  each  had  just 
heard.  And  so  no  reliable  report  has  been  printed.  And 
never  can  be.  All  because  of  taking  part  in  the  tumult 
of  applause.  Medill's  alibi  was  that  Lincoln's  words 
put  him  into  "a  hypnotic  trance."  And  probably  that 
was  as  honest  an  excuse  as  any  reporter  gave  to  his 
paper. 

And  so  the  speech  is  called  the  "Lost  Speech." 
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It  was  evidently  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship. 
It  came  at  a  crucial  time.  It  is  often  dubbed  the  great- 
est speech  ever  made  in  Illinois.  It  gave  the  new  party 
and  its  cause  a  wonderful  impetus  in  Illinois.  It  made 
Lincoln  the  leader  of  his  party  in  his  state.  It  definitely 
headed  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois  against  slav- 
ery's further  extension. 

Though  the  words  are  gone,  still  the  effect  of  that 
speech  has  been  pearled  in  permanent  history. 

Query:  Is  it  not  error  therefore  to  call  that  speech 
"lost?" 

Another  interesting  query  for  any  researching 
student  to  put  to  himself  is,  whether  in  all  the  annals 
of  public  speaking  in  our  country  there  is  any  similar 
event  worthy  of  comparison  with  Lincoln's  "Lost 
Speech." 
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PEORIA  SPEECH 


About  eighteen  months  before  his  Lost  Speech,  one 
night  on  the  Court  House  steps  in  Peoria,  at  the  re- 
quest of  twenty  citizens  of  the  town,  Lincoln  delivered 
another  speech,  which  many  partisans  claim  to  be  the 
real  beginning  of  Lincoln  the  statesman;  claim  it  to  be 
the  foundation  and  structure  of  every  argument  he 
ever  brought  forth.  This  speech  was  reported  and  is 
preserved. 

It  was  a  reply  to  Douglas,  that  meteor  in  the 
American  sky,  who  flashed  from  a  country  school 
teacher  up  through  positions  of  honor  to  United  States 
Senator  and  on,  to  be  candidate  for  president,  all  at 
swifter  pace  and  in  lesser  years  of  age  than  any  other 
American.  And  all  was  done  by  and  with  adroit  cater- 
ing to  the  slave  power,  the  very  element  Lincoln  op- 
posed. 

To  please  the  South,  Douglas  had  procured  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  under  the  specious 
plea  that  it  was  proper  for  each  new  state  to  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  should  be  slave  or  free. 
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Lincoln  proclaimed  at  Peoria  that  such  a  repeal 
was  in  fact  a  repeal  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; that  the  Missouri  Compromise  must  be  re- 
stored; that  slavery  must  not  be  admitted  into 
Nebraska;  that  "all  the  governed  must  be  allowed  an 
equal  voice  in  the  government." 

These  words  were  really  the  doctrine  of  the  May- 
flower and  were  the  very  steps  Lincoln  trod  upward. 
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HOUSE-DIVIDED  AND  DEBATES 


In  1858,  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  in  session  at 
Springfield  nominated  Lincoln  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  oppose  Douglas  in  the  coming  campaign.  In 
response  to  the  honor  Lincoln  appeared  and  delivered 
his  famous  House-Divided  speech. 

It  was  a  prophecy  from  biblical  words  that  our 
country  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free.  It 
was  solid  logic.  The  country  knew  the  South  was  ever 
and  ever  bending  its  might  to  extend  slavery  beyond 
Southern  states.  It  was  soon  well  known  that  Lincoln's 
half-slave-half-free  statement  was  more  than  a  pro- 
phecy, was  really  a  soundly  valued  truth. 

At  this  distant  day  as  we  try  to  scan  the  horizon 
of  that  day,  there  are  ghastly  things  to  be  seen.  War 
clouds  are  in  sight.  Our  Constitution,  so  beloved  of 
Lincoln,  was  publicly  burned  by  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, and  was  condemned  as  "a  league  with  death 
and  a  covenant  with  hell."  Our  country  was  at  its 
lowest  level.  In  the  presidential  chair  sat  a  Northerner 
doing  the  Douglas  act  with  his  heart  and  eye  to  the 
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South.  That's  the  way  presidents  were  elected  then. 
How  noticeable  it  is  though  to  the  student!  What  a 
miserable  stigma  it  turned  out  to  be  for  each  of  them ! 
And  how  Douglas,  Pierce,  Buchanan  and  many  others 
all  missed  the  crown  of  success  in  catering  to  slavery. 

Then  too,  our  Supreme  Court  went  political.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision  came  which  no  American  can 
point  to  with  pride.  Lincoln  mercilessly  analyzed  it 
before  the  convention  and  showed  it  to  be  a  mere 
guide-post  for  slavery's  spread  nation  wide. 

Forty  long  years  secession  simmered.  Brewing  and 
steaming.  Abolitionists  stirring.  Without  heed.  Until 
precious  American  blood  was  spilled  on  seventy-one 
battle  fields.  Forty-eight  months!  Brother  fighting 
brother!  The  best  people  that  ever  went  to  war!  In  the 
best  country  under  the  sun! 

After  the  House-Divided  speech  came  the  famous 
campaign  for  the  senatorship  and  the  famous  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  in  seven  Illinois  cities.  They  were 
spectacular.  The  whole  nation  listened.  At  Freeport 
Lincoln  routed  the  Little  Giant.  Forced  from  him  an 
answer  to  a  two-edged  query  which  forever  lost  and 
cost  Douglas  the  support  of  the  South,  without  which 
his  chances  for  the  presidency  were  at  an  end.  He  who 
had  spent  his  public  life  in  an  effort  to  win  and  hold 
the  favors  and  friendship  of  Dixie,  soon  saw  those 
favors  ended  and  that  friendship  in  ruins. 

Lincoln  failed  in  the  election  for  senator,  but  those 
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seven  debates  brought  to  him  a  brilliant  prospect  for 
the  year  1860.  And  time  has  decreed  that  Lincoln  by 
his  logic  and  his  Euclid  was  the  winner  in  those 
debates. 
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COOPER-UNION  SPEECH 


The  year  1860  was  eventful  to  Lincoln.  Before  the 
presidential  canvass  began,  there  came  from  the  East 
the  wish  to  see  and  hear  the  new  statesman  from  out 
the  West. 

Accordingly  in  February  Lincoln  spoke  at  Cooper 
Institute  in  New  York  City.  That  night  his  audience 
was  the  cultured  ultra-critical  sort,  accustomed  to 
hear  and  valuate  all  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  the 
time. 

Lincoln's  address  was  purely  an  argument.  In  his 
native  usual  way,  without  rhetoric  or  fancy,  he  mar- 
shalled from  history  facts  his  audience  knew.  How  our 
thirty-nine  fathers  of  old  accepted  slavery  because 
they  could  not  be  rid  of  it  in  their  day;  how  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  how 
threats  of  disunion  should  be  calmly  met  and  the 
Union  saved  at  all  hazards;  how  "wrong  as  we  think 
slavery  is  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is, 
*  *  *  but  can  we  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow 
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it  to  spread  into  the  national  Territories  and  to  over- 
run us  here  in  free  States?" 

The  event  was  another  Lincoln  triumph.  It  was  an- 
other case  of  came  and  saw  and  conquered.  James 
Gordon  Bennett's  paper  said,  "He  was  one  of  nature's 
orators."  What  a  compliment  to  the  woods  of  New 
Salem!  Noah  Brooks  declared,  "He  is  the  greatest  man 
since  St.  Paul."  There  began  the  Lincoln  apotheosis. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  a  classic  name  in  our  liter- 
ature, said:  "Tell  our  folks  to  run  every  line  of  that 
speech."  Horace  Greeley  declared:  "That's  the  most 
powerful  speech  I  ever  heard!"  Old  opinionated  abo- 
litionist Horace  had  heard  many  a  speech.  Such  com- 
ments were  ample  proof  that  the  mental  elite  were 
pleased,  and  that  Lincoln  had  won  approval  far  from 
home. 

That  night  he  had  lifted  himself  to  his  greatest 
height  in  fifty  years  of  life.  And  yet  that  night  the  self- 
schooled  colleague  of  old  Dan  Stone  rode  to  his  hotel 
in  the  big  city  alone  on  the  rear  end  of  a  street  car.  We 
know  not  his  thoughts,  but  Cooper-Union  must  have 
been  comforting  to  him.  What  beautiful  material  for 
one  whole  canto  of  the  Epic  of  the  Sangamon  woods ! 

In  a  few  months  the  Republican  party  is  convened 
in  the  Wigwam.  Only  one  or  two  more  votes  are  needed 
to  nominate  Lincoln,  but  soon  four  votes  are  changed 
from  Chase  to  Lincoln.  It  is  sometimes  said  those  four 
votes  were  cast  by  delegates  who  had  sat  in  the 
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Cooper-Union  audience.  And  Lincoln  is  nominated  for 
president. 

He  of  New  Salem! 

The  convinced 

Was  not  his  logic  the  plane  that  carried  him  on 
that  flight  up  from  and  above  the  woods  of  the  Sanga- 
mon? 
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THE  WAR   YEARS 


In  November  he  is  elected.  A  few  moons  more  and  the 
multitude  is  gathered  at  the  Capitol's  main  door.  The 
Chief  Justice  who  wrote  the  Dred  Scott  opinion  is 
there  administering  the  oath.  Douglas  is  holding  the 
hat  of  his  competitor  of  many  years.  Roger!  Stephen! 
Abraham!  What  a  triumph  for  Abraham!  Yet  he  spoke 
not  one  word  of  elation. 

What  a  significant  event  in  our  country's  story! 
And  how  plain  its  moral!  A  debate  of  twenty  years  is 
ended!  An  unparalleled  duel,  a  duel  of  logic  with 
countless  saber  thrusts  of  reason,  fought  on  rostrum 
after  rostrum!  The  greatest  of  all  prizes,  the  presi- 
dency, was  the  stake.  And  lo,  the  convincer  from  out 
the  woods,  the  self-taught  student  of  Euclid,  has  won! 
Douglas  the  vanquished  awards  the  palm  to  the  victor, 
enlists  under  the  banner  of  the  victor  and  joins  in  the 
march  of  Lincoln,  Euclid  and  Stone! 

Holding  the  hat  was  nothing.  But  soon  Douglas 
did  the  greatest  act  of  his  life  when  he  pledged  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  Union  and  joined  Lincoln's  cause. 
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During  the  few  months  left  to  him,  he  urged  and  rallied 
thousands  of  his  Northern  friends  to  protect  the 
Union.  Douglas  now  and  forever  rests  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  first  notable  event  as  president  was  Lincoln's 
selection  of  his  cabinet.  With  his  wonted  art  and  power 
of  valuing  facts,  he  chose  the  ablest  men  of  the  day, 
including  recently  defeated  rivals  for  his  own  position. 
The  country  being  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the 
bombardment  of  Sumter  not  far  off,  no  patriot  could 
refuse  to  serve  when  asked.  Thus  real  opponents  of 
Lincoln,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  joined  him  and 
formed  the  cabinet.  How  wise  was  Lincoln! 

The  selection  of  the  cabinet  must  not  be  called 
"politics.' '  The  days  of  strife  for  votes  and  office  were 
gone.  Our  country's  condition  was  soon  desperate. 
Desperation  had  driven  politics  to  the  winds.  The 
nation's  safety  and  the  nation's  needs  were  the  sole 
motive  now. 

It  was  wise  statesmanship,  not  politics,  that  gave 
us  a  coalition  cabinet! 

Then  came  the  inaugural  address,  masterful  in 
word  and  thought.  It  was  a  plea  to  avert  war.  It  as- 
sured the  South  they  would  not  be  disturbed  unless 
they  were  the  aggressors;  but  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served. It  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  state  papers.  It 
helped  consolidate  the  North.  It  stirred  to  the  utmost 
the  patriotism  of  the  North  and  brought  thousands 
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upon  thousands  of  volunteers  as  soon  as  war  came, 
many  who  were  aroused  at  the  Sumter  assault  after 
Lincoln's  promise  the  South  should  not  be  molested. 
It  did  much  for  the  nation's  cry  that  our  Union  is  per- 
petual under  the  Constitution.  Just  more  and  more 
Lincoln  logic. 

The  Trent  affair  is  one  of  the  notable  incidents 
during  the  war  that  called  for  the  president's  valua- 
tion of  a  few  certain  facts.  Our  whole  country  was 
agog  because  Northern  officials  had  taken  from  a 
British  boat  at  sea,  two  agents  of  the  South  bound  for 
Europe,  Mason  and  Slidell.  The  North  wildly  rejoiced. 
The  South  was  highly  displeased.  England  too  was 
aroused,  and  began  rattling  her  sabers.  But  in  one 
moment,  Lincoln  turned  the  situation  over  in  his 
mind  and  the  affair  was  ended  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
his  advisers.  All  possibility  of  war  with  England  was 
averted.  And  Lincoln's  decision  was  sound  and  sane 
and  right.  No  one  disputes  it  now.  The  North  had  done 
to  England  the  very  thing  England  once  did  to  us,  the 
very  thing  about  which  we  warred  with  England  in 
1812.  Lincoln  saw  it.  Weighed  the  facts,  and  again  his 
logic  was  supreme. 

The  South  had  fewer  statesmen  than  generals.  As 
months  passed,  it  became  apparent  that  the  North 
had  a  guiding  genius  of  statesmanship  in  the  White 
House  overtopping  others,  but  it  was  equally  obvious 
that  our  generals  were  not  winning  their  share  of  the 
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battles.  This  situation  was  to  come  to  an  end  when 
Lincoln  promoted  Grant  to  be  head  of  the  armies  of 
the  North.  The  appointment  was  made  at  a  critical 
time.  It  was  a  most  wonderful  solution  of  a  desperate 
situation  that  confronted  Lincoln.  Putting  aside  all 
claims  of  all  others,  rising  above  all  the  jealous  bicker- 
ings then  present,  and  there  were  many,  Lincoln  be- 
stowed the  highest  military  rank  upon  Grant.  Ere 
many  long  months  Lee  surrendered  and  the  war  was 
over. 

The  slavery  issue  was  constant  while  the  war  was 
on.  Lincoln  never  blamed  the  South,  however  much  he 
hated  slavery.  He  knew  slave-holders  of  that  day  had 
merely  inherited  what  was  bequeathed  to  them.  His 
attitude  was  a  combination  of  his  gentle  justice  and 
fairness.  Now  Lincoln  well  knew  the  enormous  value 
in  money  of  the  slave  property.  And  more  than  once 
he  proposed  and  urged  Congress  and  the  North  that 
sufficient  funds  be  raised  and  the  slave  owners  be  paid 
a  fair  price,  rather  than  that  there  should  be  confisca- 
tion and  utter  loss  instead.  He  argued  the  cost  would 
be  far  less  than  the  cost  of  war.  In  spite  of  the  noble 
fairness  of  his  plan,  radical  sentiment  prevailed  and 
the  plan  was  rejected.  Had  it  been  accepted  and 
adopted  our  nation  might  have  been  rid  of  slavery  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure 
might  have  been  spared  and  all  our  sins  of  reconstruc- 
tion might  never  have  occurred.  As  it  is  we  only  marvel 
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at  another  instance  of  Lincoln  the  statesman  and  how 
sound  and  sane  ever  was  Lincoln  the  logician. 

The  world  over  Lincoln  is  almost  deified  as  the 
Great  Emancipator.  In  many  minds  he  is  worthy  of 
apotheosis  because  we  did  not  become  involved  in  war 
with  any  power  in  Europe,  though  it  might  easily  have 
happened  while  Lincoln  held  our  helm.  That  the  bor- 
der states  did  not  secede  during  the  war  is  a  fact  of 
tremendous  significance,  and  is  often  credited  to 
Lincoln  as  a  personal  success  by  many  a  reader  of  the 
events  of  those  days.  These  three  were  gigantic  prob- 
lems. Each  of  them  was  heavily  laden  with  phases  dire 
for  the  North  on  account  of  the  many,  many  of  our 
own  people  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Lincoln. 
Newspapers  and  their  editors  were  often  impatient  at 
the  gait  and  the  rate  things  were  going.  Many  a  one 
urged  compromise  with  the  South,  "end  the  war"  and 
"let  the  erring  brothers  go."  Survey  the  whole  four 
years  and  we  find  somehow  it  all  turned  out  best  for 
our  country  and  for  the  name  and  fame  of  Lincoln  the 
statesman.  Lincoln  finally  had  behind  him  the  North, 
nearly  as  solid  as  the  South  ever  was.  Helper's  great 
book,  and  the  tale  that,  save  only  the  Holy  Writ,  has 
stirred  the  imagination  more  than  any  other  book 
ever  did  in  America,  with  little  Eva  and  Uncle  Tom, 
its  Lagree  and  his  blood  hounds  chasing  Eliza,  with 
babe  in  her  arms,  over  the  ice,  and  lastly  that  decision 
of  our  Supreme  Court  holding  a  colored  man  could  not 
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become  a  citizen,  was  doomed  to  slavery  and  had  no 
rights  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect, — they 
were  all  ammunition  for  Lincoln  the  statesman  and 
for  boys  in  blue  on  the  fields  of  action. 
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VALLANDINGHAM  CASE 


Lincoln  was  a  target  for  arrows  and  javelins  of  criti- 
cism. They  came  from  various  quarters. 

One  of  the  most  discussed  and  longest  lasting  dis- 
putes was  the  Vallandingham  case. 

Vallandingham  was  a  congressman  from  Ohio.  He 
was  a  bitter  obstructionist.  Was  utterly  disloyal  to  the 
North  and  opposed  its  efforts  to  win  the  war.  No 
copperhead,  no  traitor  to  the  North,  was  ever  more 
active  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Burnside  arrested  him  and  ordered  him  tried  by  a 
Military  Commission.  His  sentence  was  banishment 
to  the  South.  The  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  him 
for  Governor  of  Ohio.  Writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  not 
recognized  by  our  military  officers.  A  great  hue  and 
cry  arose.  The  New  York  Democrats  in  session  at 
Albany  sent  Lincoln  a  written  protest  that  the  military 
had  no  jurisdiction  of  Vallandingham  and  was  pro- 
ceeding contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
president  had  no  powers  the  Constitution  did  not  give 
him.  A  mighty  protest  was  that. 
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Lincoln  answered.  He  never  wavered  or  changed 
his  course.  But  he  answered.  His  answer  showed  what 
a  sophism  was  the  cry  of  jurisdiction  under  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  country's  then  predicament,  struggl- 
ing for  life. 

His  answer  declared  Vallandingham  was  "damag- 
ing the  army  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the 
life  of  the  nation  depends.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple- 
minded  soldier-boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch 
a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  induced  him  to  desert?" 
One  statement  and  one  question!  Two  sentences! 
Could  old  Euclid  himself  have  been  more  logical?  The 
army  in  the  field,  the  country's  life,  the  life  of  the 
Constitution  itself  and  its  ability  to  be  and  to  func- 
tion, all  were  in  peril.  It  was  Lincoln's  logic,  that  no 
habeas  corpus  law  under  the  Constitution  could  be  in- 
voked for  the  destruction  of  this  country,  Constitu- 
tion and  all!  Lincoln  asked,  "Was  it  possible  to  lose 
the  nation,  yet  preserve  the  Constitution?"  Lincoln 
had  taken  the  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  and 
said  that  oath  required  him  to  use  all  "indispensable 
means"  to  preserve  "the  government  of  which  the 
Constitution  is  the  organic  law."  The  cap  of  the  whole 
climax  was,  "a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a 
limb." 

Was  ever  an  answer  more  complete?  Was  ever  a 
theorem  better  proven?  Was  logic  ever  more  supreme? 
How  often  was  his  very  statement  of  the  issue  a 
complete  argument  in  itself! 
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EMANCIPATION 


They  tell  us  the  whites  came  to  America  for  silver  and 
gold  and  jewels;  and  they  found  them.  The  blacks 
came  kidnaped  and  in  irons  in  the  holds  of  filthy 
slavers  where  any  who  died  in  the  night  were  tossed  by 
day  into  the  sea,  and  those  who  lived  to  land  were  sold 
as  chattels.  Complete  atonement  by  the  white  man  will 
never  be. 

But  the  hand  and  pen  of  Lincoln  made  the  slaves 
free.  An  act  unsurpassed  in  justice  and  mercy  in 
American  statecraft.  There  are  phenomena  in  the 
story. 

Phenomena  is  almost  as  queer  a  word  as  septen- 
nate.  It  fits  though  in  any  account  of  Lincoln's  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

Freeing  the  negro  was  far  more  than  a  gift  to  a 
race.  It  was  more  than  local.  It  was  in  truth  a  gift  to 
mankind  the  world  over. 

A  poet  reminds  us  that  ivy  vines  in  summer  grow 
over  and  hide  defects.  A  rhyme  in  our  early  school 
book  adds,  in  winter  the  snow  makes  things  "look 
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fair."  Alas,  nature  had  utterly  failed  summer  or 
winter  to  make  slavery  seem  fair.  And  the  word  phe- 
nomena describes  some  events  in  the  exit  of  slavery 
which  neither  nature  nor  theories  can  better  account 
for. 

Slavery  was  a  cause  of  the  war.  No  logic  can  change 
that  premise.  Abolitionists  claimed  slavery  was  a  sin 
and  could  be  abolished  and  therefore  should  be.  And 
that  was  their  logic. 

Slave-holders  claimed  slavery  was  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  was  approved  by  both  Testaments  of 
the  Good  Book  and  by  thousands  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured people,  and  therefore  should  be  permitted  in  all 
places.  And  that  was  their  logic. 

Lincoln  ran  on  a  platform  that  did  not  interfere 
with  slavery  in  slave  states,  but  did  deny  its  right  to 
spread  into  new  territory,  and  that  was  his  logic. 

And  war  came  because  he  was  elected  and  because 
the  regime  of  slave-holders  had  met  defeat  on  election 
day. 

Phenomena  appear.  The  first  one  is  remarkable. 
At  the  fall  of  Sumter,  as  if  by  magic  slavery  ceased  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  Northener.  It  seemed 
forgotten.  The  North  quickly  rallied  and  fought  not  to 
free  slaves,  but  to  save  the  Union.  What  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  was  that!  The  North  might  never 
have  given  and  expended  its  countless  lives  and 
treasure  to  set  Negroes  free,  but  it  would  and  did  to 
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save  our  country;  and  its  phenomenal  struggle  to  do 
that  never  waned.  It  won.  Won  with  Lincoln's  logic 
that  the  Union  is  indestructible,  indissoluble. 

Another  phenomenon,  bold  and  certain,  followed. 
When  secession  with  all  its  might  and  power  was  once 
crushed  and  gone  and  the  Union  saved,  emancipation 
complete  and  universal  came  along  as  if  for  good 
measure.  A  victory  for  the  most  rabid  abolitionists! 
An  unexpected  phenomenon!  For  which  not  a  regi- 
ment of  the  North  had  fought!  Thus  when  the  South 
surrendered,  it  was  to  a  victor  power  that  reunited  our 
country  and  rid  us  of  bondage  at  the  same  time.  Was 
ever  a  phenomenon  more  complete! 

Still  another  incident  in  slavery's  last  chapter  is 
phenomenal.  Just  recall  the  very  thing  Lincoln  did 
towards  emancipation.  By  his  words  his  Proclamation 
applied  only  to  a  limited  and  warring  territory.  And 
yet  in  some  unexpected  and  unknown  manner  it  grew 
in  force  beyond  its  terms;  it  gathered  unto  itself  a 
momentum  which  bore  it  and  carried  it,  till  it  freed 
every  negro  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  soil 
over  which  our  flag  floats.  Truly  a  phenomenon.  Near- 
ly a  miracle! 

Reams  and  reams  were  printed  in  condemnation  of 
Lincoln's  Proclamation.  But  his  logic  responded 
adroitly.  It  was  terse  and  pithy.  Almost  like  a  kill  with 
one  bullet.  Note  the  words:  "An  act  of  justice  war- 
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ranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  neces- 
sity." 

Such  was  his  answer  to  every  critic  of  his  Procla- 
mation. Its  substance  is  a  syllogism  in  one  sentence. 
Three  central  thoughts.  Southland  claimed  slaves 
were  chattels.  Chattels  may  be  taken  by  the  captor  in 
war.  Ergo,  slaves  may  be  freed,  even  be  taken  as  a 
military  right,  while  war  is  on.  A  conclusion  of  law 
and  fact!  And  logic,  merely  logic  of  Lincoln,  the  states- 
man, the  logician! 
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INAUGURALS  AND  MESSAGES 


His  public  utterances,  tongue  or  pen,  form  a  serial 
record,  read  and  admired  perhaps  oftener  than  those 
of  any  other  president.  They  might  all  be  called 
speeches,  even  his  inaugurals  and  messages  to  Con- 
gress. The  delivery,  whether  by  voice  or  by  messenger, 
forms  the  only  difference.  Call  them  as  we  may, 
speeches,  inaugurals  or  messages,  they  have  traits  in 
common.  Each  one  is  a  plea.  Each  recites  the  facts 
supporting  the  plea.  And  each  then  points  persuasively 
to  that  conclusion  which  the  author's  logic,  always 
present,  always  lays  bare. 

He  sent  his  first  message  to  Congress  exactly  four 
months  after  his  first  inauguration.  It  is  a  masterpiece. 
Secession  had  come.  War  had  come.  Reverses  to  our 
armed  forces  had  come.  That  message  ruthlessly  des- 
troys every  Southern  protest  that  Lincoln  caused  the 
war,  began  the  war,  wanted  the  war  and  was  prolong- 
ing the  war.  How  he  called  for  troops  for  defense,  how 
Congress  would  approve  whether  or  not  there  then 
was  legal  authority  for  the  call,  how  the  volunteers 
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responded,  how  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  had  to  be  suspended,  how  the  states  did  not 
have  the  right  to  destroy  the  federal  government;  se- 
cession is  inconsistent  with  our  constitution;  our  coun- 
try does  not  favor  disunion;  the  Union  is  no  longer  an 
experiment;  the  government  must  be  preserved  and  the 
rebellion  put  down; — all  presented,  argued,  proven 
and  shown,  with  the  request  that  Congress  perform  its 
duty.  A  wonderful  state  paper! 

His  annual  message  to  Congress  dated  December 
1st,  1862,  has  been  nominated  by  many  a  student, 
home  and  abroad,  as  the  greatest  state  paper  any 
American  ever  wrote.  The  country's  plight  was  then 
as  desperate  as  it  ever  was.  That  message  was  a  classic 
of  truth,  of  philosophy,  of  love  of  country,  of  duty,  and 
actually  of  beauty  of  thought  and  style.  In  it  Lincoln 
gave  to  Congress  the  formal  announcement  of  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  together  with  its  facts 
and  reasons  and  need.  He  argued  that  two  nations 
made  out  of  our  one,  could  not  reasonably  exist. 
"There  is  no  line  straight  or  crooked  suitable  for  a 
national  boundary  upon  which  to  divide.' '  "There  is 
no  possible  severing  of  this  but  would  multiply  and 
not  mitigate,  evils  among  us."  Note  the  logic  in  his 
every  word.  He  then  proposed  our  Constitution  be 
modified  so  that  his  pet  plan  would  prevail,  that  slaves 
would  be  free  and  slave  owners  compensated.  "By 
mutual  concession  we  should  harmonize  and  act  to- 
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gether."  "Without  slavery  the  rebellion  could  never 
have  existed;  without  slavery  it  could  not  continue.' ' 

How  noble,  how  logical  is  every  suggestion.  Then 
came  the  famous  last  paragraph.  It  is  probably  sixty 
seconds  in  length.  When  we  read  it  we  ask  ourselves, 
did  anything  grander  ever  come  from  the  White 
House? 

"Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We 
of  this  Congress  and  this  administration  will  be 
remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or 
another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  in  dishonor, 
to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the 
Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this. 
We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world 
knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we 
here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibili- 
ty. In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we 
give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or 
meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way 
is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which, 
if  followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and 
God  must  forever  bless." 

One  hundred  sixty  words.  Every  one  a  jewel  set 
in  logic  twenty-four  carats  fine! 
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What  a  precious  plea!  To  end  a  bloody  war! 
To  sweep  away  the  curse  of  slavery! 
All  in  justice — to  all — even  to  the  slave-owner! 
Its  purpose  almost  divine! 

Did  mortal  man  ever  use  words  for  a  nobler  aim? 
How  wise  was  Lincoln!  How  sad  the  thought  his 
wisdom  did  not  then  prevail! 

But  surely  his  "God  must  forever  bless"  the  plea. 
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'STATES   RIGHTS" 


The  most  persistent  dispute  ever  in  our  public  affairs 
was  the  issue  long  called  "States  Rights."  It  was  es- 
poused and  contested  for  nearly  eighty  years.  It  came 
out  of  the  famous  Kentucky  Resolutions.  The  Hart- 
ford Convention  in  1814  invoked  it.  But  in  Lincoln's 
day  it  pertained  only  to  slavery  and  endured  till  the 
surrender  of  Lee  in  '65.  It  has  been  called  a  twin  of 
secession,  as  if  it  and  secession  had  the  same  mother. 

It  really  seems  as  if  "States  Rights"  of  Lincoln's 
day  is  merely  an  alias,  a  nom  de  plume  for  slavery — an 
effort  to  give  a  sin  a  gentle  name.  In  Lincoln's  time  it 
seemed  to  be  a  doctrine  never  invoked  except  for  evil. 
It  was  invoked  in  the  Constitutional  convention  to 
prevent  our  nation  from  interfering  with  slave  trade. 
The  power  back  of  it  was  then  so  great  it  succeeded, 
and  stained  our  beloved  Constitution  with  its  one 
blot,  the  curse  of  slavery. 

"States  Rights"  was  next  invoked  to  uphold  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  to  make  our  people  the  pursuers  of 
those  fleeing  for  their  liberty.  Later  it  was  invoked  to 
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extend  slavery's  scope  geographically,  to  annul  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  to  annihilate  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  to  plant  slavery  in  the  territories.  And  it 
won  the  Dred  Scott  decision  under  which  slavery  was 
shown  an  almost  open  door  to  enter  into  every  free 
state.  Finally,  it  was  invoked  to  support  the  rebellion 
and  to  destroy  the  Union.  In  short,  as  Lincoln  sensed 
it,  every  purpose  of  "States  Rights"  was  the  purpose 
of  slavery  and  slave-holders.  Never  was  there  so  much 
power  and  might  behind  an  evil  purpose  in  our  land. 

Lincoln  always  combatted  all  the  "States  Rights" 
clamor  in  his  time.  During  the  critical  four  years,  as 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  nation's  affairs,  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  government  civil  and  armed 
forces  which  blazed  the  way  from  Bull  Run  to  Appo- 
mattox, through  a  wilderness  of  opposition.  At  Appo- 
mattox came  the  end  of  the  "States  Rights"  of  that 
day,  the  end  of  secession,  of  rebellion,  of  nullification, 
of  strict  construction,  of  the  Dred  Scott  law,  and  so 
came  the  doom  of  slavery.  Ten  weeks  before  the 
assassin's  bullet  was  fired  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Congress 
urged  by  Lincoln,  sent  to  the  state  legislatures  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.  And  ten  months  later  it  was 
the  law  of  our  reunited  land.  Our  Constitution  pro- 
vided at  last:  "Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  *  *  * 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 
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That  amendment  is  an  enduring  call  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  that  their  goal  is  reached — "just  &  equall 
lawes!" 

To  the  fathers  of  '76,  their  goal  too  is  reached — 
"all  men  are  created  equal. " 

And  the  prayer  of  Gettysburg  is  answered — the 
"new  birth  of  freedom"  has  come! 
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POWER  OF  LOGIC 


Besides  Euclid  we  are  reminded  of  another  mathema- 
tician famous  of  olden  days.  Archimedes.  His  hobby 
was  mechanics.  His  specialty  the  lever.  As  the  story 
goes  he  once  lifted  a  mighty  ship  with  a  lever.  After 
this  triumph  he  boasted  he  could  lift  the  earth  had  he 
proper  leverage  facilities.  And  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted his  boast. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  Lincoln  by  his  logic  was  more 
than  a  convincer.  He  was  a  lifter.  It  is  also  clear  that 
his  logic  was  the  appliance  by  which  he  convinced 
first  himself,  then  his  home  folk,  then  his  party,  and 
then  his  country.  And  he  lifted  them  all,  even  Doug- 
las! Used  his  reason  and  his  logic  like  unto  the  lever  of 
Archimedes.  Lifted  his  people  to  the  height  of  liberty 
for  all,  to  the  very  realm  of  the  Declaration  of  '76. 
Exactly  as  if  his  logic  were  a  mighty  lever.  Did  he  not 
do  more  than  Archimedes? 

We  know  not  how  mighty  a  ship  Archimedes  lifted. 
Nor  how  far  up  he  raised  it.  But  we  do  know  the 
mighty  Ship  of  State  Lincoln  lifted.  Lifted  to  the  high 
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level  of  right  and  justice.  Clear  up  to  the  level  it  be- 
longs. And  we  know  at  last  that  his  logic  was  the 
lever,  the  lifter  that  did  it. 

Logic  is  power. 

Logic  is  the  lever  of  the  human  brain. 

Is  not  Lincoln's  logic  struggling  to  lift  the  world 
this  very  day?  To  be  no  longer  half  slave,  half  free? 
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AT  LAST 


At  last  our  country  was  truly  free.  It  had  come  to 
pass,  as  Lincoln  had  prayed,  "that  this  nation 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

At  last  our  Constitution  was  pure.  Born  again. 
Cauterized  of  slavery.  Scraped  of  wrong.  Scrubbed 
and  cleansed  of  hypocrisy.  A  verity  now.  No  longer 
were  we  boasters,  singing  of  the  "land  where  our 
fathers  died,"  "sweet  land  of  liberty" — all  the  while 
holding  in  bondage  three  million  human  beings,  be- 
cause forsooth  their  skin  was  not  so  fair  as  ours! 

At  last  was  finished  what  Washington,  Adams, 
Franklin  and  Madison  had  not  finished. 

At  last  that  was  done  which  the  wisest  statesmen 
of  the  days  of  our  fathers  had  failed  to  do  and  could 
not  do.  But  Lincoln  did.  And  what  a  feat  it  was! 
Slavery,  legally  permitted,  morally  wrong!  Once 
actually  upheld  by  the  sentiment  of  more  than  half 
of  our  people;  it  is  now  at  an  end. 

The  noted  statesman  and  historian  Thiers  claims 
the  greatest  feat  ever  performed  by  man  is  Hannibal's 
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crossing  the  Alps.  We  doubt  the  claim.  We  say,  let  not 
the  story  of  those  Alpine  heights  over  which  Hannibal 
prodded  his  elephants,  phase  any  American  boy. 

And  against  that,  think  what  Alpine  heights 
Lincoln  climbed,  what  crags,  what  abysses,  what 
craters  of  fury  and  fire  he  scaled  and  crossed,  and  how 
everlasting  and  immortal  both  the  achievement  and 
the  achiever  when  the  days  of  '61  to  '65  were  ended 
in  victory  and  our  Constitution  was  no  longer  a  totter- 
ing structure,  for  it  was  rebuilt;  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  was  in  it  at  last;  "the  best  hope  of  earth" 
was  now  nobly  saved. 

At  last  we  behold  what  a  trio  were  Lincoln,  Euclid 
and  Stone! 

What  a  triumph  was  Lincoln  the  statesman!  The 
martyr!  The  South's  best  friend!  Freed  the  slaves! 

Freed  the  master! 

What  a  God-given  boon  to  the  people,  of  the 
people,  for  the  people — the  people  he  loved! 

Was  Lincoln  from  out  the  woods! 

Was  Lincoln  the  convincer!  The  lifter! 

Lincoln  the  logician! 

Lincoln! 
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